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NEWS 


Is the number of Airbus 


A320 that budget airline 

Peach Air have just ordered 
from the European aircraft 
manufacturer. This new contract with a 


Japanese air carrier is evidence that the 
traditionally Boeing-dominated 
Japanese market has opened up to 
competition. As a reminder, the A350 
was Japan Airlines’ model of choice, 
while ANA opted for the A380. 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


Keio Plaza Hotel Shunjuku, in Tokyo 


This past year has set a new record for foreign tourists travelling to the Japanese archipelago. According 
to the government, around 24 million people visited the country in 2016. There is a growing need for 
places to stay and it's not always easy to find a hotel room. However, there are alternatives such as Airbnb, 
which provided 3 million places for overnight stays in 2016. 


perence A considerable 
change 


Abe's government has authorized Japanese 
military forces to be deployed in South 
Sudan to defend UN camps in the event of 
rebel attacks. Until now, Japanese soldiers 
were only allowed to use their weapons in 


self-defence. This is the first time that 


Japanese forces have been mobilised in this 


way since the controversial adoption of 
national security legislation extending the 
role of Japan's military abroad in 
September 2015. 


NUCLEAR Japanese 


technology in India 
Prime minister Abe and his Indian 
counterpart Narendra Modi have 
signed an agreement concerning 
nuclear power for civilian use. It will 
allow Japanese companies to export 
nuclear technology to India. This is 
the first time that Japan has entered 
an agreement of this kind with a 
country that is not a signatory of 
the Treaty for the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons. 
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sERES The ending of a temporary set-up 


The closure ofa shopping centre built in 
the aftermath of the 201 1 disaster signals 
the start of a new chapter for Ishinomaki. 


shopping centre for the reconstruction of 
Ishinomaki" closed its doors. It had housed 
retailers who had lost their shops during the di- 
sasters on the 11h of March 2011, but as the 
lease expired after four years and nine months, 
its doors were finally closed. In recent years the 
retailers concerned have done everything they 
could to lift people's morale, organising such 
events as musical shows and cooking demons- 
trations for this city that had been so badly da- 
maged by the tsunami, “It’s not a permanent 
closure, just the end of a phase. For now, new 
ives will be start up elsewhere,” Sato Hi- 
dehiro, the president of the centre assured us. 
This temporary shopping centre was built in 
2011, nine months after the earthquake, a few 
hundred metres from Ishinomaki station and 
the town hall. The chosen location was a private 


| n late October the "Tatemachi human-scale 


carpark which was rented by the Administrative 
Council for Tatetmachi Temporary Shopping. 
Centres, and the facili 
town of Ishinomaki, the Ishinomaki Chamber 


itself was set up by the 


of Commerce and local business owners. The 
prefabricated shopping centre was built by a go- 
vernment agency consisting of twenty-four retailers 
representing 21 trades. In February 2012 a hair- 
dresser was the first to move out, followed by 14 
other retailers who went back to work in their 
former neighbourhoods or relocated. However, 
other shop owners arrived to take their place. In 
the end, 16 outlets remained including sports 
and clothing shops, a jewellers and an electrical 
goods store. Although two of these shops will 
definitively close down, the others will continue 
operating in the city centre. 


Set up on a former parking lot, the temporary shopping centre closed down at the end of October. 


When the shopping centre was fist opened, the 
lease was limited to one year, subsequently being 
renewed twice. "During the past five years, retailers 
who were here from the start and then those 
who came later all stuck together. But the closure 
is still sad. It would have been better to all move 
out together to a new place. Nonetheless, we'll 
still keep in touch with each other and everyone 
we have met," Sato explained. 

The close represents a new beginning for each 
of the businesses. On November the Ist, the tra- 
ditional bakery PAO celebrated the opening of 
its new shop located close by. “As I'm over 60 
years old, I had considered retiring. But my cus- 
tomers kept asking me where my new shop would 
be. This encouraged me to continue the business. 
Ican only thank them for their support over the 
past fiv 
to them,” owner Yashida Keiko told us. 
The Ishinomaki Chamber of C. 
aware of the traders’ feelings. “The temporary 
shopping centre is based on a model from a dif- 
ferent time, with different retailers all under the 


years. Its a way for me to say thank you 


immerce is well 


same roof. During this ive and a half year period 
they were able to build up very strong relationships. 


Similar relationships have also developed with 
the people who came from all across Japan to 
help with the reconstruction. We hope that the 
businesses will continue to benefit by maintaining 
these relationships in the future,” one of the re- 
presentatives explains. 

During the last weekend in October, the Tatemachi 
shopping centre organized several events with 
groups of musicians, who came to show their 
support. On October the 29th, the very final day 
the centre was open, they held a handbell concert 
with the final song being "When You Wish Upon 
a Star’, as a way of wishing “prosperity to all the 
traders who remain in this place, which is destined 


to disappear". Children from the local area also 
played in the band. While listening to the gentle 
sound of the bells, a resident confided in us that 
“This place was symbolic for the people and the 
town of Ishinomaki. And as its name indicates, 
it’s taught us the importance of human values", 
By the end of November all the retailers will 
have left the premises and the “Human scale 
shopping centre of Tatemachi” will soon be gone. 
Demolition is planned to start early next year. 
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Taki and Mitsuha are the two main characters in Shinkai Makoto's latest feature film, which broke all records in Japan. 


ane Anatomy of a success 


This November, British audiences were 
able to discover "Your Name", the film 
phenomenon by Shinkai Makoto. 


or weeks, no-one has spoken of anything 
F- Shinkai Makoto is making headlines 

and has come to the attention of many tele- 
vision channels. The director of Your Name has 
become a familiar name to millions of Japanese 
in the space of afew weeks, previously only being 
known among dedicated anime aficionados. 
Those aficionados however, will have seen The 
Place Promised in Our Early Days (Kumo no 
muko, yakusoku no basho, 2004), 5 Centimeters 
per Second (Byosoku 5 senchimetoru, 2007) or 
the sublime The Garden of Words (Kotonoha 
2013), and already recognized that that 
Shinkai Makoto is a great film director in the 
mould of Miyazaki Hayao. As the cofounder of 
Ghibli studio, which is celebrating its thirtieth 
anniversary this year, Shinkai had seemed to have 
definitively moved on to well-deserved retirement, 
and there were many who were impatient to learn 
who would take on the mantle of figurehead for 
Made in Japan animation. Hosa Mamoru, who 
almost joined the team at Ghibli himself, was a 
favourite for a very long time until Shinkai 
Makoto came on to the scene with Your Name, 
which the general public and critics alike have 


praised profusely. Box office numbers are enough 
to convince anyone of his success. After 13 weeks 
on release, the film still ranks amongst the top. 
entries with a combined audience totalling 1.5 
million and takings of 18.9 billion yen. It only 
took this film four weeks to break the previous 
takings record of 10 billion yen, itself a feat pre- 
viously only achieved by Miyazaki Hayao. 

After hailing Shinkai Makoto as the new Miyazaki, 
many did not hesitate to take the next step. Yet, 
apart from the enthusiasm and the economic suc- 
cess of Your Name, it might still be too soon to. 
talk ofboth directors in the same breath, as their 
styles are so different. Though Shinkai might not 
hide his admiration for the director of Castle in 
the Sky (Tenku no Shiro Rapyuta, 1986), he 
always says that he never tried to mimic his illus- 
trious predecessor. So much the better! Whereas 
Miyazaki takes on the role of a critical observer 
of Japanese society with a somewhat paternalistic 
perspective, the author behind Your Name is 
content to relate the emotions of his characters, 
crafting an extraordinarily close relationship with 
the audience who cannot help being enticed by 
this approach. This does not stop him from taking 
an interest in the Japan of today and describing 
how itis; with the immense megalopolis that is 
Tokyo, drawing in people from all across the coun- 
try on the one hand and the Japanese countryside 
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with its small towns where nothing much ever 
happens on the other. The description by the 
young heroes of their imaginary but very typical 
small town of Itomori is very amusing, 
Nor does Shinkai forget to place his vision of Japan 
in the context ofa country that’s subjected to the 
whims of mother nature, although in this film it 
is not about earthquakes, but a meteorite. Just as 
in reallife, Shinkai Makoto demonstrates the abil 
of the Japanese to stand firm in the face of tragedies, 
and he does it with great subtlety and amazing skill. 
Undoubtedly the praise received by Your Name 
from the Japanese audiences can be explained by 
the attention to detail in the depiction ofthe land- 
scape. It’s well known that many Japanese are pro- 
tective of the environment they see around them, 
and that they are very upset when it disappears or 
is transformed by the onslaughts of nature. In this 
sense, Your Name has made a name for itself as 
onc of the first successful releases following the 
events of March 2011, and there's no secret to the 
reason why Japanese viewers could not resist its 
attraction. Behind this simple boy meets girl story 
— what could be more commonplace? — Shinkai 
Makoto has built a masterpiece of incredible rich- 
ness. Enough to make anyone jealous, even 
someone like Miyazaki, who's just announced he 
will probably return to directing... 

Opara NAMIHEI 


FOCUS * 


ENCOUNTER Hara: directing is in his blood 


The director of Miss Hokusai and 
Colorful takes a critical look at the 


changes in the animation industry. 


nacold and cloudy October afternoon 
(0) 1 paid a visit to Production LG's office 
in the Tokyo suburbs to meet anime 
director Hara Keiichi and talk about his films, 
his relationship with Tokyo and the future of 


animation in Japan. 


Famous ukiyo-e artist Hokusai and his daughter 
O-Ei are the main characters in your latest 
film Miss Hokusai. However, I feel that in a 
sense the city of Tokyo itself (then called 
Edo) is the real protagonist of the story. What 
kind of place was it at the time? 

Hana Keiichi: The film, like Sugiura’s manga, 
starts in 1814 when the Japanese were still 
living under a regime of sakoku (closed country, 
1635-1866) meaning that exchanges of any 


kind with foreigners were severely restricted 
This isolation, coupled with social and economic 
changes, led to the development of ukiyo (the 
floating world), a new kind of urban mass 
culture fuelled by the increasingly wealthy mer- 
chane class. 


The typical culture and vibrant social envi- 
ronment of East Tokyo's shitamachi (down- 
town) is rapidly disappearing. Are you saddened 
by this? 

H. K.: Ina sense, you could say so. At the same 
time though, I think the typical Edokko's (son 
of Edo) stubbornness and obstinacy haven't 
completely disappeared. 


By the way, in a previous interview you've 
said that you're quite lazy. Is that true? 

l. K.: Yes, I'm nota hard worker (laughs). I'm 
a little bit like the old Edokko — I only work 
when I feel like working. Of course, making 
anime can bea very high-pressure environment, 
and there are times when you have to focus 


very hard on the job in hand. In that case, 
there's no time for lazing around. 


You compared yourself to an Edokko, but you 
were actually born in Gunma Prefecture and 
moved to Tokyo at the age of 20. What's your 
relationship with this city? Do you like it? 

H. K.: Yes, I quite like it. Even as a child, Lused 
to visit Tokyo with my family. I was always 
very excited every time we made the trip. The 
train we used to take arrived in Asakusa, so 
that's a place I've known quite well for many 


In the space of just a few years, Hara Keiichi has become one of Japanese animation’s most important 
directors. 


years. Even when I entered vocational school, I 
commuted to Tokyo every day for the first year, 
because it’s actually not that far from Gunma. 
It takes about two hours one way, which for 
the Japanese is not an awful lot of time. Only 
in the second year did I move to Tokyo and 
rent an apartment. 


While Miss Hokusai is for the most part a 
realistic story, Sugiura's Edo — as she portrayed 


it in Sarusuberi — isa city full of supernatural 
phenomena. Is that the reason why you in- 
cluded them in your film? 

H. K.: Yes, personally I'm not particularly in- 
terested in those phenomena, but I wanted my 
film to be faithful to her manga’s original spirit 
Sugiura's story features many such strange hap- 
penings. It portrays reality, but at the same time 
it has a visionary feel. It touches on various 
aspects of life, but the supernatural is always 
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lurking behind the thin veil of reality. Sugiura 
rendered these phenomena beautifully on the 
page, and I found them very charming and fas- 
cinating. Apparently Sugiura could actually see 
these spirits since she was a child. I don't have 
this faculty, but I do believe in such things 
myself. I think a comparatively high number of 
people in Japan believe in the supernatural, 
reincarnation and what we call “ano yo" (the 
netherworld). 


If you were to be reborn, would you still like 
to be an animator? 

H. K.: Ha ha! Yes, I think so. I think I'm really 
suited for this job. 


You graduated from Tokyo Designer Gakuin 
where you studied art. When did you decide 
that you wanted to work in animation? 

H. K.: When I was in high school, I had to 
decide what I wanted to do with my life. Thad 
an artistic inclination and really hated office 
work, so I decided to go to art college. Unfor- 
tunately I lacked both the strong artistic talent 
and good enough grades to go to university. 
Then, one day, I was in a bookshop and found 
information on a vocational school that had an 
animation department. The word “animation” 
made a strong impression on me. Until then, I 
had loved manga and anime of course, but I 
had never imagined I could make a job out of 
them. It was sort of an epiphany. Something 
clicked in my head and I knew I could pursue 
that career. When I finally entered Designer 
Gakuin I was surprised by how many otaku 
were there in my class. Everybody was very 
skilled at drawing and they knew all the names 
of manga and anime artists I had never heard 
of. I thought I was no match for them and 
would never manage to become an animator. 
Bue I really love films, so I decided to become a 
movie director instead. 


Do you think any particular artist has influen- 
ced your style? 

H. K.: When I was a kid, I was mainly into gag 
manga and I loved Fujiko F. Fujio and Akatsuka 
Fujio. Fujiko F. sensei in particular, has had a 
lasting influence on my work. He mainly wrote 
kids stories but they could be enjoyed by adults 
too. I don't think I've ever openly decided to 
copy him or follow his style, but I'm pretty sure 
I've unconsciously absorbed his ideas. 


Speaking of Fujiko F. Fujio, recently you've 
become famous for such original films as Co- 
lorful and Miss Hokusai, but at the beginning 
of your career you worked for several years on 
TV series like Doraemon and Obake no Q- 
Taro, which Fujiko F. authored together with 


It is not always easy for the film director to find good animators these days. 


Fujiko Fujio A. What was it like working for 
TV and how docs it compare to making 
original feature films? 

H. K.: Well, ever since I joined Shinei Animation 
in my early 20s, I aspired to make feature films. 
1 think that’s everybody's aspiration, but only 
a few chosen people actually get to do it. As I 
said, I've always loved movies and the magic of 
watching a film on a big screen. So I consider 
myself lucky for having been given a chance to 
do the same and make something that other 


people could enjoy. In my particular case, com- 
paring TV work and feature films also means 
comparing two different eras. Nowadays we 
live in the Internet age. Everything is saved on 
DVD or other newer recording systems, and 
with so many websites and social networks it's 
very easy to gauge people's reactions to what 
we do, but when I started there was nothing 
like this. Once an episode aired on TV, it was 
gone. The most you could get was a review in 
one of the few magazines devoted to animation. 
So we kept churning out one episode after 
another, just focusing on what we were going 
to do next. But with films it's different. You 
actually havea 35mm copy that can be preserved 
and watched again and again. As an anime 
maker, that was probably the biggest difference 
between TV and film work. Then, of course, 
there is the matter of creative freedom. When 
you make your own original story you have a 
chance to try things that you could never do 
otherwise. 


You have been making anime for about 30 
years now. How has your approach to film- 


making changed through the years? 


H. K.: I worked at Shinei Animation for about 
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25 years. Even though I directed many films, I 
was a simple employee. Shinei focuses on chil- 
dren's animation and in the beginning I very 
rarely got a chance to put forward my own 
ideas. I only managed to establish myselfin the 
company later, and was finally given a chance 
to do whatever I wanted. Eventually I opted to 
go freelance so that I could have complete 
control of my work. 


Compared to the past, levels of censorship 
seem to have increased, even in the ani 
industry. Did you have any problems when 
making Miss Hokusai or Colorful (a film that 
deals with suicide, teenage prostitution and 
adultery)? 
H. K.: In Japan, as in other countries, we have 
a rating system, In Miss Hokusai there are a 
couple of scenes that could have earned the 
film a PG12 rating, but luckily the Board of 
Film Classification found nothing bad with the 
story. Colorful, on the other hand, was more 
problematic because of the teenage prostitution 
issue. The distributor was very worried about 
this, so I proposed changing a scene so that the 
girl doesn't say how much money she wants, 
but shows it with her fingers. For me this is 
even more vulgar in a way, but somehow the 
censors were satisfied with the change and in 
the end the film was rated G. Anyway, this 
funny episode aside, I'm really against this form 
of censorship. While I was growing up, unsettling 
and violent scenes in anime were the norm. I 
don't agree with censoring death or other 
difficult issues. After all, they're part of our 
world. Even children should know that not 
everything in life is beautiful and pure. 
Interview BY J. D. 
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PRODUCTION Creators under threat 


In order to realize new projects, 
producers now need to be financially 


creative as well. 


re are times when the best ideas remain. 
| unrealized due to a lack of funds and sup- 
port. Particularly in the film world, itis often. 
hard to sell one’s own project to prospective financial 
backers who only think about the bottom line. 
Luckily, creators now have new ways of spreading 
the word about their works to ensure they are com- 
pleted. One film chat has benefited from these deve- 
lopments is In This Corner of the World, a new 
anime that was released in Tokyo this November 
after a long time in production, Directed by Kara- 
buchi Sunao and produced by GENCO, the film 
is based on Kono Fumiyo's eponymous comic, seria- 
lized in Weekly Manga Action magazine in 2007, 
about a young woman who marries and moves from 
her home in Hiroshima to the bustling port of Kure 
during World War IL After struggling for several 
years to finish the film, the producers finally hit on 
the idea oftryingcrowd-funding, still scen asa rather 
unusual way to raise major money for such projects 
in Japan, The move was a huge success, as 3,374 
contributors ~a Japanese record — poured so much 
money into the film that in the end the campaign 
went 80% over its 20 million yen target. Zoom 
Japan took the opportunity to talk to GENCO's 
president Maki Taro about the film's troubled his- 
tory and its eventual success. 


What got you interested in turning Kono 
Fumiyo's manga into an animated film? 

Maki Taro: This project began back in 2010. 
Director Katabuchi persuaded the author, Kono 
Fumiyo, to give her approval for him to make an 
anime version of her manga. Then he began to col- 
lect material for the project and write the script. At 
first, producer Maruyama was in charge of raising 
funds for the film. However, this is far from a flashy 
story with obvious mass appeal, so it was very diffi- 
cult to raise enough money for the project. [was 
asked to join the team in January 2013, when the 
scriptand storyboard were already finished. Along 
the way there were many complications and in the 
end, after comparing our schedule with the budget 
we actually had available, we decided to bring for- 
ward the film's completion date. After that we took 
care of distribution and publicity 


What challenges did you have to face in order to 
produce this film? 

M. T.: As I mentioned in my introduction, raising 
the money to complete the film wasa real struggle. 
Despite In This Corner of the World being an 
award-winning and very well-known manga, which 


‘was even adapted into a live-action television special, 
it's not your typical anime story. It's not a fantasy 
taking place in a parallel universe, there are no robots, 
magical girls or super-heroes. The recent demise of 
the DVD market and the chaotic state of the anime 
revenue system have probably had an additional 
negative influence on the making of this film. We 
were lucky to get a big boost from crowd-funding, 
I'd been closely studying this new fundraising 
method for some time, but I must admit I'd never 
have imagined our film could pull it ofFand attract. 
enough money to make everybody happy. Only now 
thar the film has been released have I come to realize 
that, at the time it was being made, the number of 
supporters for this project far exceeded just Kono- 
san'sand Katabuchi-san's fans. And maybe this great 
feeling of expectation was fuelled by the very fact 
thar all these people were looking forward to seeing 
an anime that was very atypical and original. The 
production committee is a group of business men. 
with no great spirit of adventure, so I believe it was 
down to all the people who supported us through 
crowd-funding, people who were not content with 
the usual kind of anime available on the market and 
wanted something different. They made their voice 
heard through their financial contribution. 


Your company, GENCO specializes in anima- 
tion. Doyou think anime production has chan- 
ged in the last 30 years? 

ML T=: I guess you're comparing current animation 
tothe kind of “otaku anime” that was prevalent 30 
years ago. I'm not really an expert, so there's nota 
Jot I can say on the subject, but as a medium for 
expressing ideas creatively, I think it's remained 
essentially the same. Probably the two main changes 
that have affected the anime industry are the advent 
of digital animation and the expansion of the global 
marker, bur in many respects animation has remai- 
ned the same. 


So you don't think that making and releasing. 
animation has become easier when compared 
to the past? 

M. T.: I believe that making things is always 
hard. This hasn't changed over the years. 
Actually, now thar think about it, I feel that in 
Japan the environment for craftsmanship (i.e. 
not only animation) has recently deteriorated, 
and there has been a steady decline in enthusiasm 
and support. 


How do you think Japanese animation is going 
to evolve in the next decade? Are you worried 
about the future? 

M. T.: Anime production has clearly shifted 
towards the foreign market. Creators are being 
made redundant and currently there are no signs 
that this trend is going to change. In such a nega- 
tive climate we need a radical revolution to 
change things. Actually, the recent advent of 
digital animation and the global market offer 
us a once-in-a-life-time opportunity to fix this 
problem. In any case, I think that whatever 
changes animation will experience in the future, 
the universal appeal of Japanese productions 
will continue. 


What would you say to all the new anime crea- 
tors who aspire to make their own movies? 
M. T.: Many creators often struggle trying to 
come up with good ideas for a new project that 
they hope will be welcomed by the public. In 
our case, a crowd-funding social network 
became that rare meeting place between creator 
and consumer. I hope our film's success will 
increase the chances for creators and consumers 
to find each other, and help establish crowd- 
funding as a place where new works of art are 
born. 

INTERVIEW BY JEAN DEROME 


In This Corner of the World saw the light of day thanks to crowd-funding. 
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besTINY Hosoda’s little obsessions 


To make good films, one needs a 
strong team to rely on. So says a master 
director. 


become one of the most sought-after anime 

directors. His films have become big hits in 
Japan, often topping the local box office. This 
year's Tokyo International Film Festival went 
so far as to honour him with a special retrospective 
of his work. It was at TIFF that Zoom Japan fi- 
nally caught up with the busy director for an 


| n the last few years Hosoda Mamoru has 


exclusive interview. 


Wolf Children and. The Boy and the Beast. 
share a few important themes. One of them is 
the relationship between humans and animals. 
In Wolf Children, for instance, the titular si- 
blings are born from the union between a wo- 
man and a werewolf, while the Beast Kingdom 
- Jutengai in the original Japanese version — 
featured in your latest film is inhabited by 
anthropomorphic monsters. 

Hosopa Mamoru: The way in which Wolf 
Children came about is quite funny. One day I 
was talking to a young woman about my idea 
of making a story about raising children, and 
she said that raisinga young kid was like having 
a monster or a wild animal in the house. Her 
observation inspired me to make children who 
are half human and half animal. 


Also, both stories are about parent/child re- 
lationships. Is this just a coincidence or was 
it your intention to explore this theme fur- 
ther? 


"s true that I wanted to give a sense of 
continuity between the two stories, but at the 
same time I wanted to tackle the same subject 
from two different viewpoints. So in Wolf Chil- 
dren we see a woman coping with the difficult 
task of raising two small kids on her own, while 
in The Boy and the Beast we have a father who 
has to face up to his failed marriage and try to 
rebuild his relationship with his son while re- 
gaining his trust. The mother/father dichotomy, 
by the way, has influenced my choice of locations 
as well. During our childhood and teenage years 
we are closer to our mothers. You could say 
this relationship is more natural than intellectual, 
and that's why I set Wolf Children in the coun- 
tryside. On the other hand, we get closer to our 
fathers when we start to take our first steps to- 
wards adulthood and independence — when 
we go to college or start to look for a job. So I 
thought that in The Boy and the Beast, Ren's 


Hosoda Mamoru has made his name internationally with his characters Ame and Yuki in The Wolf Children. 


coming-of-age story should take place in a city, 
ie. a more hostile and challenging environ- 
ment. 


Indeed, growing up is another theme these 
two films have in common. In Wolf Children 
we follow the two young protagonists from 
their birth until they turn 13, while in The 
Boy and the Beast, Ren’s story develops over 
a period of eight years. You scem to be parti- 
cularly interested in this subject. 

H. M.: It's not an exaggeration to say that this 
is the single subject I'm most interested in. 
What is growing up? What should parents do 
in order to ensure their children's safe develop- 
ment? Little kids experience everything for the 
first time, and in this sense, childhood is a very 
intense period — probably the most intense in 
our life. As human beings we change constantly, 
but why and how do we change? Little boys 
don't think about girls. They don’t want to 
play with them, even finding them a nuisance, 
and then they hit puberty and get a big crush 
on a girl in their class. The opposite happens 
with our parents. When we are kids our mum 
and dad are our whole world, then we go to 
junior high school and suddenly we can’t stand 
whatever they do and say 
tremely fascinating, Unfortunately, once we 
grow old we lose this sense of wonder; we 
become obstinate, inflexible. But I believe even 
adults can learn something from children by 
observing the way they change and grow up. 


find these issues ex- 


In a sense, animators have retained this sense 
of wonder you've just mentioned. When did 
you begin to think you wanted to make ani- 
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mation? 

H. M.: Asa child I was into drawing, Then in 
1979, when I was in sixth grade, I saw Miyazaki 
Hayao's Lupin II: The Castle of Cagliostro 
and was so impressed that I decided I would 
become an animator. 


In fact you are often called “the new Miyazaki". 
How does it feel to be compared to him? 

H. M.: Ha ha! Well, when I was a student I 
idolized Miyazaki, so in a sense I'm obviously 
Battered by this comparison. On the other hand 
though, once I became an animator myself and 
then an anime director, I realized that I couldn't 
just keep admiring Miyazaki's work. On the 
contrary, I had to step out of his shadow and 
challenge him. My current goal is to go beyond 
his achievements and make something new, 
different and hopefully better. Otherwise, if we 
only just follow our role-models there won't be 
any real progress. 


Now that you create your own original stories 
and have added responsibilities as a movie di- 
rector, do you still find the time to draw 
yourself or have you delegated this task to 
other people? 

H. M.: Of course I still very much like to use a 
pencil and I like to work with the other animators 
in my team, so I prefer to share this task with 
them. Otherwise I would only be working on a 
computer and that would be boring. 


When you make a new movie, what do you 
enjoy the most? 

H. M.: Animation is based on team work. Eve- 
rybody contributes to a certain aspect ofa film 


(© 2012-WoUr CHLDREN" RUM PARTNER 


production, but the core of animation remains 
the moment when you collect all the separately 
drawn pictures together, and they gel into a 
complete scene. Every time I see this happen, 
every time the story I planned on a storyboard 
comes alive thanks to my animators’ skills and 
sensibility, I get shivers down my spine 


Soon after graduating from art college you 
began to work at Toci Animation, so you 
have been in this business for many years now. 
your opinion, how has the world of anima- 
tion changed? 

H. M.: When I began, Japanese animation 
wasn't so popular abroad. It was mostly thanks 
to Miyazaki and Ghibli that other countries 
began to appreciate our work. Also, when I 


joined Toei, animation was still completely 


based on analogue production. It was only later 
that I got to work with digital animation. That, 
of course, was a huge change. Having said that, 
and all the technological improvements not 
film m 
en today, Things such as finding 


withstand ng still involves a lot of 


challenges, c 


skilled staff to work on each project, working 


thin budget and meeting our production 
schedule. So at its core, film-making hasn't 
really changed all that much. 


Speaking of challenges, this seems to be a 
rather good moment for Japanese animation. 
And yet many studios are struggling from a 
lack of money and other issues. Why is that? 
H. M.: I think Japanese companies should 
change their attitude toward making anime. 
hey should be more aware of the international 


market and make something that really appeals 
to audiences outside Japan. Unfortunately, too 
many studios prefer to cater to a core of local 
fans and miss the opportunity of making the 

work better known abroad. One more problem 
is piracy. The Internet is full of anime films, 
even entire series that have been uploaded 
illegally and can be easily watched for free. This 
obviously hurts our business. This problem, of 


course, is not limited to animation. All kinds 
of films and music are available for free. It's a 
real bonanza for the fans, but for the people 
who make a living out of their creative work 


it's a big problem. 


Animators seem to have it particularly tough, 
at least judging from the comments many of 
them have recently posted online. What could 
be done to solve this problem? 

H. M.: I can personally relate to what you just 
said because when I first started as a young ani- 


mator it was very hard. But I think when it 
comes to any creative activity, like music or art, 


everybody passes through this phase. Then, 


little by little, those with real talent emerge. In 
my opinion though, apart from the money issue, 
we need to develop a system capable of nurturing 
this talent. If we don't do something now we 
run the risk of running out of skilled people. 
Personally I like to work with a core of trusted 
collaborators, but at the same time I always try 
to add a few new faces with each project, be 


they designers, animators or voice actors. 


Was it harder to make The Boy and the Beast 
‘compared to your previous films? 


FOCUS 


H. M. 
mainly because of the many action scenes. As 


Yes, in a sense it was more difficult, 


you can see from the films I've done so far, I 
like both dramas and action movies. Until now, 
the only story featuring a certain degree of 
action had been Summer Wars, but with The 
Boy and the Beast I wanted to try something 
different, which also meant approaching each 
action scene in a different way. That was parti- 
cularly hard, but I'm very satisfied with the re- 
sults. 

Interview BY J. D. 


The work of this renowned director was honoured at the Tokyo Intemational Film Festival, which took 
place at the end of October 
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FOCUS 


BUSINESS It’s all an adventure 


Anime production is not easy. Yamamoto 
Koji talks about some of the difficulties 
faced in the making Genocidal Organ. 


animation is currently having a lot of success, 

both at homeand abroad, many anime studios 
don't seem to be enjoying the situation very much. 
It's not easy to churn out one hit after another 


| ts tough beingan animator. Although Japanese 


while working on a tiny budget, and while most 
studios just about manage to survive the harsh 
business conditions and fierce competition, a few 
of them end up going down for good. 

That's what happened to Manglobe, which filed 
for bankruptcy last September with debts of 
around 550 million yen. At the time the Tokyo- 
based studio was working on Genocidal Organ, 
an adaptation of writer Project Itoh's famous SF 
novel. Genocidal Organ was part of a Project 
Itoh trilogy, but while the other two films were 
released on time (by different studios), this one 
was delayed indefinitely. In the end, the film was 
rescued by producer Yamamoto Koji’s newly 


founded Geno Studio. For many years, Yamamoto 
served as the producer of Fuji TV's famous late- 
night block anime broadcast noitaminA (show- 
casing such cult anime series as Eden of the East 
and Anohana) before going independent and es- 
tablishing Twin Engine in 2014. Zoom Japan 
met Yamamoto at Genocidal Organ's preview 
during this year's Tokyo International Film 
Festival. 


How did you become Genocidal Organ’s pro- 
ducer? 

YAMAMOTO Koji: Ie actually started several years 
ago when I was still working at Fuji TV. At a 
company meeting, we decided to buy the rights 
for Project Itoh’s book. However, at that time 
nother company already owned the rights, so 
we had to wait until their contract expired. Then, 
s, I heard about Manglobe's troubles and 
when they went bankrupt I decided to step in. 


last 


I heard Geno Studio was established with the 
specific purpose of completing the project. 

Y. K.: Yes, that's true. At first tried to get other 
studios interested in this film but nobody would 
touch it. I thought that starting again from scratch 
would have taken too long, but it’s also true that 
taking up a project midway through production 
is very hard because you have to sort out the 
preexisting material, so nobody was interested in 
continuing Manglobe's work. Eventually I created 
Geno Studio. At first we considered limiting our- 
selves to a one-off project, but in the end we 


Unlike many other anime, Genocidal Organ allows the viewer to concentrate on the characters 


decided we wanted to go beyond Genocidal 
Organ, so this film became just the first step in a 
bigger adventure. We are already at work on two 


new anime series. 


Genocidal Organ is the last part of a trilogy de- 
voted to Project Itoh's novels — the first two 
being Harmony (2015) and The Empire of 
Corpses (2015). Project Itoh (real name Ito Sa- 
toshi) was very famous in Japan as an SF writer. 
Why do you think his books are so interesting? 
Y. Ks Project Itoh’s workis always füll of surprises. 
Both his stories and the way he tells them are 
quite unique and never predictable. He likes to 
seduce and deceive his readers. We never feel at 
cease and are always left wondering what's coming 
next. I think that's his best quality. 


Compared to other SF anime, what do you 
think makes Genocidal Organ so special? 

Y. K.: Many SF movies’ settings are quite unbe- 
lievable. They take place centuries from now and 
in order to enjoy them we need to take a leap of 
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imagination. Genocidal Organ on the other hand, 


isset in the near future. It is also a believable story 


told in a very realistic way. This allows the viewer 
to establish a stronger connection with the story 
and care for the characters. 


The film was directed by Murase Shuko, who is 
mainly known for being an animator or director 
on many Gundam series and contributing the 
character designs and key animation to New 
Mobile Report Gundam Wing. What was it 
like working with Murase on this film? 

Y. K.: [honestly believe Murase is one of Japan's 
top three anime directors. Most people excel at 
one job, be it drawing pictures or camera work 
etc. But Murase can do all of these things very 
well, including screenplay-writing and CG work. 


Manglobe went down because their debts. How 
did it happen? 

Y. K.: Anime production is based on operating 
in che red. The movie-making system itselfallows 
companies to loan money and take on debts. 


Crit toh / GENOCIDAL ORGAN 


Geno Studio was created in the same way. On 
the one hand, this structure helps studios make 
new films and series, but, on the other they are 
constantly put in a dangerous position. This Oc- 
tober for example, a number of TV series were 
not released because they couldn't be finished on 
time. In Manglobe'scase, many things went wrong 
at the same time during a particularly negative 
moment for the anime industry. For several years 
the foreign market hadn't been very positive 
‘There was a negative trend, particularly when 
compared to the time when titles like Dragon 
Ball, oreven Manglobe's Samurai Champloo was 
released. In a sense, Manglobe was particularly 
unlucky. If they had managed to resist for a little 
bit longer they would have probably surviv 


Manglobe was particularly famous for its original 
stories. However, some of those series didn’t 
fare so well on the market, which affected the 
company's fortunes. Ergo Proxy, for instanc 
was more popular abroad than in Japan, while 
Samurai Flamenco wasa flop. 

Y. K.: Ha ha! Yes, I was actually involved in 
some of those productions, including Samurai 


Flamenco. 


Is it really so risky to make original anime in 
the current business environment? 
Y. Ka Yes, it's quite dangerous. 


Ies also true, though, that the studios don't 
stand to gain a lot from anime adaptations of 
manga stories. For one thing, they don't get to 
share the royalties bec. 
on aper-project basis. 
Y. K.: That's true, but it’s definitely easier to 
workon a pre-existing manga story (laughs). First 
of all you already hi 


se they are only hired 


a fan base thar is likely to 


watch your anime. You also have 


story to work on and visuals to inspi 


y 
anime projects always get finished. But when you 
make an original film or series you are working in 
the dark, never sure about what direction you 
should take and, above all, never being sure ifand 
when your work will be completed. Having said 
that, at Geno Studio we are mainly planning to 
make our own original stories. 


According to the Anime Industry Report 2016 
thar came out in September, Japanese animation 
is getting more and more popular around the 
world and the anime market seems to be strong. 
Yet despite that, many studios are constantly 
fighting to survive. Among other issues currently 
being discussed on the Interner, it seems that 
too many anime works are made every year and 
there are not enough animators to work on all 
of them. Also, animators are not paid enough. 
What do you think about these issues? 


The film's production was entrusted to Marase Shuko, one of the top three anime specialists in the country. 


Y. K You're right about the lack of animators. 
When you count the new series, the old ones 
continuing from past years and other projects, I 
think about 70 anime are made every year. Even 
I can't possibly watch all of them. Nobody can! 
I'm pretty sure most fans end up choosing a few 
favourite series to watch and give up on the rest. 
Production-wise, that's definitely a lot of work, 


and the available animators are spread thinly 
across all these projects; it's not an ideal situation. 
As for the animators’ low pay, it's undeniably 
true that many are struggling. On the other 
hand though, there are quite a few animators 
who work on 3-4 projects at the same time and 
are very well paid. So it’s not as bad as some 
people would like you to think. Obviously, being 
freelance puts you in a difficult situation, so the 
best thing to do is to hire animators full time 
whenever possible. 


Before starting your first production com- 
pany; Twin Engine, you used to produce 
the very popular noitaminA late-night anime 
broadcast for Fuji TV. Why did you leave 
Fuji TV and how does you current job differ 


from what you did then? 
Y. K.: After working for many years producing 
anime series for TV, I felt like I wanted to do so- 
mething different. Certainly from a business point 
of view, starting a new studio with a feature film 
can be risky because of all the work and money 
involved. Every time you start something like 
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this you go deep into the red. But that was a risk 
Iwas eager to take. So in a sense Manglobe's ban- 
ht time (laughs), and I'm 
very happy I took up the challe 


kruptcy came at the ri 


y. As for com 


paring these two working environments, I would 
say they actually don't differ that much. Probably 
the biggest difference is that at Twin Engine I get 
a lot of ideas and proposals that I didn't get at 


noitaminA, even ones from abroad. 


Speaking of this, on the 30th ofSeptember you 
tweeted the following statement: “I already 
knew that running an anime studio was difficult, 
but now I realize it’s even harder than I thought. 
Luckily, I have assembled a good team so eve- 
rything should be alright. I can't rely on people 
who run away as soon as things get tough”. 

Y. K.: Ha ha! So you are reading my tweets! Yes, 


Iadmit I was very naive when I started my studio. 
Ie's like I'm putting my life on the line every ti 
At the same time though, I enjoy making a 
so it’s okay. The problem is that so many people 
quit all he time. This isa high-pressure working 
environment and in order to make it work you 
have to endure this pressure and keep things 
going even through the bad moments. But too 
many people get into this job without realizing 
how hard itis, so they quickly get scared and give 
up. Ican’t possibly work with such people. Anyway, 
the people at Geno Studio haven't quit yet, so I 
consider myself lucky (laughs). 

INTERVIEW BY J. D. 


Cmpa noh / CENOCIDAL ORGAN 
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Exclusive First visit to the Hokusai museum 


Open to the publicsince November the 
22nd, the new Hokusai museum welcomed 
Zoom Japan for an exclusive visit. 


the Sumida Hokusai Museum opened ies 
I doorson November the 22nd, ina popular 
neighbourhood of Tokyo. Located close 
to the JR Ryogoku station and Ryogoku under- 
ground station, and only afew minutes away from 
the National Sumo Stadium (Kokugikan) and 
the Edo-Tokyo museum, the Hokusai Museum 
was builein avery quiet part of the capital, close to 
where the famous artist was born. After several 
years of discussion, this museum, built on three 
floors overlooking a small public garden, finally 
saw the light of day, ready to host visitors from 
across the world and celebrate this painter whose 
reputation has reached far beyond the borders of 
the Japanese archipelago. 
ma Kazuyo was entrusted with the museum 
design project. The many buildings this renowned 
architect has overseen include the Kanazawa Mu- 
seum and Louvre-Lens Museum (designed in 
collaboration with associate Nishizawa Ryuc), 
and have always been impressive. The Hokusai 
Museum is no exception. Made up of different. 
geometric shapes covered with aluminium panels, 
the Museum offersa strikingly whi 
profile which reflects the sun 


incluttered. 


a mirror. It 
reveals nothing about its interior architecture. 

When entering the museum, with its immaculate 
white walls and light-brown parquet floor, the 
Visitor is instantly surprised by how much light 
there is. The reception area is on the ground 
floor, consisting of aa conference room, a library 
and the muscum shop. The basement rooms are 
used for meetings and archive storage. The tour 
starts on the 3rd floor housing the permanent 
exhibition, place for education and entertainment 
where the masters life and principal works are 


The design of the new Tokyo Museum was entrusted to Sejima Kazuyo. 


presented with the help of reproductions. In this 
room, with walls painted black to highlight the 
colours of the prints, the floor is crisscrossed with 
streaks of light, conjuring up the flowing waters 
of the Sumida River. 

Hokusai awaits us here, together with his daughter 
Oei, whose name as an artist was Oi, in the guise 
of two animated wax models depicted painting 
with brushes in their humble home. This scene 
illustrates the simplicity of Hokusai's way of 


He was an artist who dedicated his existence to 
drawing and painting and hoped to achieve the 
perfect brush stroke, as he wrote in his famous 
postscript to One hundred views of Mount Fuji 
(1834): "From the age of six, I had a passion for 
copying the form of things and since the age of 
fifty I have published many drawings, yet of all I 
drew by my seventieth year there is nothing 


worth taking into account. At seventy-three years 
I partly understood the structure of animals, 
birds, insects and fishes, and the life of grasses 
and plants. And so, at eighty-six I shall progress 
further; at ninety I shall even further penetrate 
their secret meaning, and by one hundred I shall 
perhaps truly have reached the level of the mar- 
vellous and divine. When Lam one hundred and 
ach line will possess a life of its 
own. My wish would be that those who survive 


ten, each dot, 


me witness the truth of what I have written". 
This passage is signed “Manji, the Old Man who 
is mad about art". Numerous touch screens offer 
information about each of the pieces on display, 
aswellasinteractive puzzles and word association 
games, not to mention Hokusai's most famous 
Manga. This piece of art is not a “manga” as we 
would think of one today, and does not recount 


Events in the U.K. 


Film 


‘Cowboy Bebop: The Movie 
8th Jan / London 
princecharlescinema.com 
Series of Studio Ghibli Films 
7th Jan- 18th Feb / London 
princecharlescinema.com 


Ps aia Nese, Eee Fn 


Unt 3Tst Dec/ London 
www:tosa.media.kyoto-u ac jp. 


Here and Now 
Until 15th Jan / Sleaford 


wwwjpf org.uk 


teamLab: What a Loving, and Beautiful 
Until Sth Feb / Derby 

www.derbyquad co; 
Hiroshige's Japan: Stations of the Tokaido 


Until 16th April / Exeter 
exeterramm.admit-one.eu 


IC EU/UK Tour 2016 
Various. 
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Silk Porcelain and Lacquer: China and. 


Japan and their Trade with Europe 
andthe New World, 1500-1644 Teresa 
16th Jan / London 

www japansociety.org.uk 


poenis 
‘Seis ers sted ae ct any way run or endorsed by zoom. 


Jekri toueyat for Zoom fp 


any stories. It’s a manual for his pupils and all 
those who would like to learn to draw. This col- 
lection of fifteen notebooks containing drawings, 
in which the artist dealt with all different kinds 
of subjects: fauna, flora, architecture, western 
perspectives, the supernatural, human behaviour, 
different trades etc., was first published in 1814. 
It was a great success and was reprinted many 
times, with the last volume being published after 
the artist's death. 

On leaving the exhibition room, the bright foyer 
on the third floor has a panoramic view of the 
Sky Tree, Tokyo's new 634 metre high skyscraper 
that is located close to the museum. From here 
you can access the first room of the temporary 
display. The other rooms on the second floor are 
also all dedicated to temporary exhibitions, of 
which the Sumida Hokusai Museum is planning. 
to host several evei r. 

There are benches available on each floor for 
visitors to rest before continuing with their visit. 
The 1,500 works that make up the museum's 
collection come from the legacy left by history of 
art specialist Narazaki Muneshige (1904-2001), 
600 works of art from the former collection of 
art collector Peter Morse (1935-1993), as well as 
many paintings and prints acquired by the Sumida 
District even before the museum's first brick was 
laid. The museum will not only display its own 
collection but will continue to add to it with 
pieces from other Japanese and foreign museums. 
To celebrate its grand opening, some 120 works 
by Katsushika Hokusai, including some of his 
most famous prints, paintings, surimono (luxurious 
prints that were not intended for sale) and illus- 
trated books, as well as a 7-metre long emaki 
scroll (Panoramic Views along the Sumida River) 
were carefully chosen and displayed. This emaki 
used to be owned by the art dealer Hayashi Ta- 
damasa (1853-1906), an acquaintance and adviser 
to those who were fascinated with Japanese 
culture, especially Edmond de Goncourt whom 
he helped write a monograph dedicated to Hokusai, 
published under the title Hokusai in 1896. It 


CULTURE @ 


The museum officials have gone to great lengths to make information about the works accessible to as many 


people as possible. 


was showcased in 1902, in the sale catalogue for 
the Hayashi collection of Objects d'art from 
Japan and China. No one knew what became of 
the emaki fora period after that, but it was redis- 
covered last year in Europe, returned to its ho- 
metown, and is now in the Sumida Hokusai 
Muscum’s collection. 

In the first section, this temporary exhibition il- 
lustrates the life of the painter and displays 
portraits of Hokusai by himself and by other 
artists. The second section takes us back to life 
in Sumida in the Edo era. The illuminated scroll 
v of the Sumida River" forms 
the centrepiece and is Hokusai’s most famous 
achievement In it he uses the chiaroscuro technique 
to paint the two streams and the main river from 
the Ryogoku bridge to the Sanya canal (Sanya- 
bori). 

The left bank of the Sumida, prized by intellectuals 
and scholars, was covered in luxuriant vegetation. 
The blossom of the cherry trees in spring, the 
ochre and vermillion of the maple trees in autumn 
and the snowy landscape in winter filled everyone 
with joy. It was also the ideal location to admire 


“A Panoramic Vi 


the fireworks which entranced the crowds each 
summer. A weary traveller could even find shelter 
in one of the many temples or shrines in the 
neighbourhood. The right bank was dedicated 
to entertainment, curiosity shows, inns and tea- 
houses. Using the Sanya canal, men also travelled 
by boat to visit houses ofill-repute in the pleasure 
district, Shin Yoshiwara. 
This fist exhibition was put together to present 
not only the surimono (embossed and finely 
gilded woodblock prints, an art in which Hokusai 
was particularly skilled), but also paintings and 
drawings, including those from the Thirty-six 
Views of Mount Fuji series which had a profound 
impact and great influence on Western artists 
over the second half of the 19th century. 
Although hedid not reach his hundred and tenth 
birthday as he had so wanted, Hokusai nonetheless 
lef a considerable wealth of work, which stil 
continues to inspire craftsmen and artists around 
the world today. The Sumida Hokusai Museum 
will certainly become a favourite with Japanese 
and foreign visitors alike. 

BRIGITTE KOYAMA-RICHARD 


The Sir Peter Parker Awards 


Test your Japanese language ability! 


Prizes include Return Premium Economy Air Ticket to Japan, 
1,000GBP Cash, Japan Rail Pass, PC, Digital Camera and more.(T&C apply) 


Tuesday (Ath rebeuary 2017 
do 


line C. Ld k 
IK Worl Nikkel rop 
imbaiy of Japanin th 


Come & 
Join us! 


Business Cards 
in JAPANESE? 


Translation 
into JAPANESE? 


JAPANESE 
interpreting? 


Please contact us at 
info@zoomjapan. 
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EATING & DRINKING 


Pottery Mashiko-yaki 


Ryoko MUTASONO 


Bio 
Manager of wagumi 
Unit1.08 OXO Tower Wharf, Bargehouse 
Street, London SE1 9PH U.K. 
Tel: 444(0)20-7928-1427. www.wagumi-j.com 


EVENT Sushi and Smalltalk 


This unique event held on Friday the 
11th of November brought together 
30 English and Japanese speakers. 


he most important thing about learning 
| a language is using it to connect with 
people, but it can often be tricky to 
simply go ahead and speak to strangers. That's 
why Zoom Japan, JapaneseLondon.com and 
Sozai Cooking 
School put to- 
gether a special 
evening featu- 
ring a structu- 
red English and 
Japanese lan- 
guage exchange 
along with a 
hands-on maki- 
sushi tutorial. 
The first part of 
the evening 
focused on lan 
guage exchange, 
where English and Japanese speakers were pai- 
red together to chat, changing languages halfway 
through before then moving along to swap 
conversation partners. It is a brilliant way to 
make sure that people actually practice their. 
communication skills, whether beginner, advan- 
ced or anywhere in between. The ice was tho- 
roughly broken by the second part of the eve- 
ning when everyone wanted to continue getting 
to know each other and sample the del 
ume-shu (plum wine), sake and beers available 
at the bar. Soon everyone moved to the back of 


ious 


the room to gather around for the maki-sushi 
cooking lesson. 

Sozai Cooking School instructor Izzy's enthu- 
siastic style of presenting showed that 'temaki" 
(hand-roll) sushi is an easy and fun idea for a 


party. Selecting your choice of tasty morsels 
and rolling them up without the need for a mat 
or other equipment is so casual and appealing, 
Stomachs were rumbling when presented with 
the array of fresh, colourful ingredients that the 
would-be sushi chefs would use. All the parti- 
cipants prepared a temaki roll and placed it in. 
a bowl which was numbered on the bottom. 
These numbers corresponded to the seating 
numbers assi- 
gned to eve- 
ryone, so it was 
very amusing 
to see who had 
prepared the 
sushi that you 
chose! The 
feedback from 
the participants 
was glowing, 
with comments 
such as; "6 
minutes ses- 


sions were too 


short! But everything else was sensational!" "Ie 
was great to talk to so many people and making 
sushi was fun.", “I would like you to hold this 
Te would be great to have this 


event regularly 


event once again with another recipe!”. 
If you'd like to be notified of similar e 
the 
Japan's free newsletter from their website. 
VANESSA VILLALOBOS 


nts in 
ure, please be sure to subscribe to Zoom 


Bio 


Creator / Head Teacher. 
Runs the JapaneseLondon.com website which 
offers reviews, an events calendar, a free mai- 
ling list and private Japanese tutors, as well as 
IsshoniLondon.co.uk offering private English 
tutors. 
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EATING & DRINKING 


A SPARKLING SAKE 
SENSATION 


LN h 
` 4 , 
Mouliand carrot Salad La d 


Fora traditional Japanese housewife there is no such thing as the post-Christmas blues, as she will be busy At E 
shopping, preparing and cooking OSECHI RYORI, the name given to the multi coloured celebratory dishes freni ORR = 
served only at the New Year. OSECHI RYOR is cooked food and features a wealth of vegetable dishes, so a busy 

mum can stay well clear of the usual chores for the first 3 days of the year. Na 


-Su is one such dish. Itis a 
able for vegetarians and vegans. 


super easy to make, refreshing sweet and sour salad with mouli and carrot. Sui 


Mouli and carrot salad rious restau 
à ^ Instructions 

1505 modi 1. Peel the skin off the mouli and carrots, before cutting them 

© 309 carot into fine strips with a julienne peeler or mandolin. 


Place the vegetable 


ips in a bowl containing 500ml TES 
water and salt, then drain after 15 minutes and remove 


lemon peel from 1/4 unwaxed lemon 


ingredients © 50m ce vinegar ‘excess water with kitchen towel. at SOZAI 
9 03 2. Mi the rice vinegar, sugar, eon peel and 150ml of water | STS A a 


marinade for 30 minutes 
@ 1 tablespoon salt 


= al Salmon Teriyaki 
ee TR denuar] 2017 18:30 (60 minutes) 
Y J vsum Roche by Atom Yokoyama at Boas 


<ug 


_ 


JAPANCE ENTRE 


19 Shaftesbury Ave. London WID 7ED 
www.japancentre.com 


- -MA 4 nhk.jp/nhkworld 
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People from Takamatsu consider the Ritsurin Garden to be the one of the most beautiful in the country. 


TAKING AWALK In the gardens of Shikoku 


Although most famous for its 
pilgrimage of 88 temples, t 
many other hidden treasures. 


land has 


ccording to the inhabitants of Taka- 
matsu, a city in Kagawa Prefecture in 
Shikoku, Ritsurin Koen is the fourth 


most beautiful garden in Japan, just behind the 
gardens of Korakuen in Okayama, Kenrokuen 
in Kanazawa and Kairaku-en in Mito. You only 
need to visit any of these gardens to understand 
the Japanese’ enthusiasm for a beautiful land- 
scape. Ritsurin is huge, stretching over 76 hec- 
tares, and has been landscaped to create a view 


of Mount Shiun, the mountain overlooking the 
At the time of its creation in 1620, like 
respecting prefectural lord's garden (dai- 
myo teien), it was used as a ground for horse 
riding (baba), and also included areas devoted 
to fishing and duck hunting (kamoba). The gar- 
den was designed by Ikoma Takatoshi who 
governed the plains of Sanuki (The old name 
for Kagawa Prefecture) at the time. It took a cen- 


tury to complete and then became the property 
ofthe Matsudaira Yorishige family between 1745. 
and 1820, finally being opened to the public in 
1875 when Emperor Meiji came to power. 

Nowadays it takes 30 full time gardeners working 


every day to look after the sixteen hills, six lakes 
and the various stone arrangements of all shapes 
and sizes that make up the landscape. Every step 
of the way reveals another spectacular vie 


. You 
can board a ferry at Nanko or from the lakes to. 
discover the gardens from a different angle. 
Various tea houses offer places to relax and contem- 
plate the beauty in the traditional seated position, 
with the Kikugetsu-tei tea house by the lakeside 
having one of the best views of the garden. 

Mount Shiun can be seen from Kandaka Keii- 


chi’s tree nursery. He and his son Kohei, 2 
the fourth and fifth generations of bonsai spe- 
cialists in their family. His company, Bonsai Kan- 


GHIBLI MUSEUM 
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Mashiko Pottery Japan 


(Creators of contemporary Japanese Ceramics 


Top Drawer Spring 
HOME Stand: C1 
15-17 January 2017 


Olympia, London 
Hammersmith Rood, Kensington. London w14 SUX 


"hipi/moshiko-do net/mpl 


daka Shojuen, is located in Kinashi, not far from 
the centre of Takamatsu. Many of their bonsai 
are over 100 years old, and the local favourite is 
the nishiki matsu (rainbow pine), a species from 
Takamatsu that's related to the kuro matsu (the 
black pine) and recognizable by the very aged 
appearance and texture of its bark. "Some spe- 
cimens were collected on Mount Shiun,” says 
Kandaka Keiichi. “We continue to grow them. 
The branches have a natural tendency to grow 
upwards, so we adjust their stems with steel wires 
to encourage them to grow in different shapes". 
The pruning is undertaken with surgical preci- 
sion, but Kandaka can’t explain why he cuts one 
branch rather than another. “It’s instin 
done this my whole life. I just know, that's all,” 
he smiles. His nursery includes some amazing 
specimens, such as the dojo iri, with branches 
that grow into green carpet-like forms, Patience 
and care are the key words of a bonsai specialise. 
“Ie takes 20 years for a little bonsai to grow into 
a perfect shape and size. The first phase alone, 
called the hydration period, takes 10 years". Mr. 
Kandaka is a bit perplexed when asked to pick 
his favourite bonsai from among the hundreds 


that surround him, "I don't know. There are so 
many! I love them all.” he says. Kagawa is the 
second greatest bonsai producer in Japan, With 
200 years of know-how, the prefecture exports 


all over the world, including to Europ. 


When it comes to food, this rural prefecture 
swears by udon (wheat flour noodles), which can 
be found everywhere and are is prepared in e 
possible way throughout the plains of Sanul 
You can even learn how to make them yourself 


in a restaurant in Kotohira, village to the west 
of Takamatsu. If you're prepared to follow "Mat- 
chen sensei's" instructions and ready to have 
your hands covered in flour, then this unique 
cookery lesson could just be the thing for you. 
The course if full of surprises and takes place in 
a relaxed atmosphere. As a souveni 


you even 
get to rake home a diploma in udon-making, as 
well as the knowledge needed to enjoy (or not?) 


your own homemade noodles. 

The Nakano udon school is located at the foot 
of Kompira-san, a Shinto shrine situated at the 
top of Mount Zozu. This pilgrimage has been 
popular since the Muromachi era (1336 to 
1573), bur it's a difficult hike, as there are 785 
steps up to the shrine and the incredible pano- 
rama over the pains from the top of Mount 
Zozu. On the way down you can stop at the Son- 
pira Oshiba kabuki theatre, built in 1835 and 
said to be the oldest theatre in Japan. The buil- 
ding alone is worth a visit, and it's open all year 
around, although there are fewer performances 
in April. 

‘The path through the Shikoku gardens will lead 
you further west, towards the city of Kochi, the 


main city of the prefecture whose name it bears 
and home to the Makino Botanical Garden. It 
was opened in 1958 and it boasts a collection of 
3,000 species of plants, among which are many 
of those discovered by Professor Makino Tami- 


Another way of discovering the Ritsurin Garden is from a boat. 


TRAVEL B 


The region is fiercely proud of its udon. 


tato himself. This legendary botanist dedicated 
his life to plants and his all-consuming passion 
for botany led him to classify over 400,000 spe- 
cies, of which he discovered 1,500 himself. He 
chose this location to establish a garden in the 
mountains with a full view of the moon at 
Unfortunately, Makino died the year before his 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair, 
London WI] 7BE 
Tel 0207 499 4208 
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You can see blue water lilies, a flower that was very tear to Claude Monet, in Kitagawa's Marmotten garden. 


tember, crowds swarm to see them in bloom. 
“We are the only ones in the world outside of 
Giverny who have the right to use this species,” 
ctor of the Monet 


garden was completed and opened to the public, 
There are medicinal plane gardens, innumerable 
flowers, picnic areas and a museum dedicated to 
the Professor's work at the Makino Garden. 
There's also a laboratory where species collected 
from all over the world are still studied and recor- 


says Matsushita Kosaku, di 


Marmottan garden. Monet's Kitagawa garden 
is divided into three parts: the flower garden, the 
ded to this day. 

A few kilometres away is a flower garden that 


water garden where the lilies grow, and the gar- 
den of light, which was inspired by Monet's pain- 
became famous when it was awarded 3 stars in tings during the course of a journey to the Medi- 
the Michelin Green Guide in June 2015. This 
unusual garden is the Monet Marmottan, found 
in the little village of Kitagawa. The 1,500 local 
inhabitants reproduced Monet's garden at 
Giverny with an iconic flower that filled the 
painter's imagination, but which ironically didn't 
exist in his French garden: the blue water lily. 
Allsummer, right through until the end of Sep- 


terranean cost with Renoir. The park covers 30 
hectares and boasts over 55,000 species of plants, 
with exchanges having been arranged with 
'erny has had its own Japanese maple 
trees for three years now,” says Kawakami 
Yutaka, the head gardener. 

To relax after all chis walking, we recommend 
that you visit the Hirome ichiba in Kochi, a huge 


France. 


indoor market where you can taste just about 
any regional specialty, whether raw oceanic 
bonito, whitebait with a yuzu beer, or even sweet 
potato fries. Don't miss out on the city's Sunday 
morning market, famous across Japan for its 
diversity. Fruit, vegetables, fish and all kinds of 
pickles are sold along a 3 kilometre stretch. You 
must brave the queue to be sure of tasting the 
famous imo-ten: sweet potato doughnuts that 
are to die for. Then you will want to queue again. 
for the vegetable sushi. 

Opening the doors of a temple or a restaurant 
can lead to the discovery of some incredibly beau- 
tiful gardens, as is the case at Chikurinji temple 
where you'll find two. The Kao no niwa restau- 
rant also has a garden worth visiting, and it's 
famous for having been the home of the woman 
with whom the famous samurai and national 
hero Sakamoto Ryoma, himself a native of 
Kochi, was madly in love. 

Ifyou have some time left on your hands, travel 
a little further to Ehime Prefecture where the 
Tensha-en Garden, which dates back to the Edo 
cra, has over 2,000 iris in bloom every May. We 
also recommend the Garyu-sansu Villa located 
in Ozu, where Mount Tomisuyama and the Hiji 
River come together in the building's very tra- 
ditional Japanese sukia-zukuri-style architecture, 
whose beauty inspired the style of many tea 
houses. 


JOHANN FLEURI 


» ADDRESSES 


NAKANO UDON To book a class at the Nakano 
Udon gakko (lasting around 1h30) Tel: 0877- 
75-0001 
www.nakanoya.net/school/kotohira.html. 
KOCHI HIROME ICHIBA Open every day from 
08.00 to 23.00. Opens at 07.00 on Sundays 
www.hirome.co.jp. 

KAO NO NIWA RESTAURANT Lunch from 11.30 
to 15.00, dinner from 17.30 to 21.00. Closed 
Mondays and New Year's Day 
www.kaononiwa.ip 
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NIHONGO 


LANGUAGE Omoshiroi yo NIHONGO! 


Welcome once again, to the fascinating world 
of the Japanese language. 


rom this issue forward we would like 
to present a series of useful phrases 
categorised into different situations 


that you might often come across during 
everyday life in Japan, or even just when you 
are over there sightseeing. 


For the first in the series, let's take a look at 
some phrases you can use when meeting 
someone for the first time. As you may 
imagine, these can be put to use straight away! 


| Konnichiwa (ZAIE) = Hello 


“Konnichiwa” 


ble at any time of the 
day, morning, daytime or evening, in just the 


same way as the Englihs “hello”. If you 


specifically wish to say “good morning” y 
can use “ohayou gozaimasu" instead, and 


“konbanwa” for “good e 


ning". 


x HISLS v 
c 2I SIE-. 
hihi 


Hajimemashite (UDELT. ) 
Nice to meet you. 


“Hajimemasl 


is used to greet someone 
you meet for the first time. Please note that it 
is only suitable in the first moment after 
meeting and cannot be used to say goodbye to 
someone after a first encounter like “nice to 
meet you” can. 


Ro EN —— 
ie Tikal BCBET! 


| Namae wa xxx desu. (£Bldxxx CT) 
= My name is xxx. 


me 


Tanaka 


[13 


Sito 


mg 
—. WB 
Uer 


Sasaki 


ES 


Suzuki 


xxx sai desu. (xx C3.) 
= I am xxx years old. 


Counting from one to 


in Japanese goes 
ichi, ni, san, yon, go, roku, nana, hachi, kyu, 
ju. You can then just put two together with a 
"ju" (ren) in the middle for numbers higher 
39.) 


than eleven (E.g. 


Ws 9 


ju ni = 12, san ju kyu = 


D 
75 


MO, 
bi] 
NX čs 


Shusshin wa xxx desu. (H E [dxxx C3.) 


Je 


3" 


r 


Shumi wa xxx desu. (@RSxxTF.) 
= My hobby is xxx. 
Typical hobbies: eiga kansho = watching films 
/ ongaku kansho = listening to music / 
supootsu = sports / ryoko 
cooking / gakki enso = playi 


instruments / dokusho = reading 


travel / ryori = 


g musical 


Shigoto wa xxx wo shiteimasu. 

pronis LTWEF.) 

= I do xxx (for a living). 
bengoshi = lawyer / isha = doctor / kaikeishi = 
accountant / ginkouin = bank clerk / 
cigyoman = sales representative / ashisutanto 
= assistant / biyoshi = hairdresser / kyoshi 


teacher / keibiin = security guard / hanbaiin = 


retail clerk / kurieitaa = creator / kameraman = 


photographer / c 


val 


Ye hiku onegaishim: 
| GEBL BOUES.) 


This one is a bit difficult to translate directly 


ngincer 


into English. Literally it is close to “please take 
care of me” or “please treat me well” but the 
phrase is used for many things in many 
contexts in Japanese life. In the most general 
sense it means “I humbly ask for favourable 
dealings between us in future interactions”. 
Practically, “yoroshiku onegaishimasu” is often 
used like a goodbye greeting and is very useful 
in many everyday situations. For example as a 
final sign off at the end of a business email or 
to show sincerity and humility when asking 
someone to do something for you. 


va 
Paes 


ae 
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WINTER WONDERLAND 


These natural sculptures of ice and snow are among 
the breathtaking sights to discover in northern Japan. 


Otaru 


m 
sé Journeys December Travel Series 


Oga 


Otaru: Canal Town with Northern Lights Thu. 15 14:30 / 20:30 
xk Kakunodate 


Zao: Ice Monsters and Warm Hospitality Thu.22 14:30 / 20:30 
Kakunodate: Pride in the Samurai Tradition Tue, 27 12:30 / 17:30 XZao 
Oga: Namahage New Year's Rite Thu. 29 14:30 / 20:30 


New website! For the best travel tips: 
www.nhk.or.jp/nhkworld/en/culture/ 


Sky Guide » Free: 
] TVPlayer nhk.jp/nhkworld EIE 


